A PROPOSAL IN A CANOE. 


His Vexsion. 


“ AVE a cigar, Jack,” said Joe 
Mills, as he stretched him- 
self in his easy-chair and 

elevated his feet to the convenient 
perch afforded by one end of the man- 
tel. Although it wasa June evening, 
a cold east wind had rendered not 
unwelcome the fire that burned in the 
open fireplace. ‘‘ Have acigar, Jack?” 

His friend Jack, or, as he preferred 
to*sign his name to the graceful little 
verses from his pen that sometimes 
found their way into the magazines, 
“J. Carroll Stanley,’ sat on the op- 
posite side of the fireplace. ‘‘ No, 
thanks, old man,” he said. ‘‘I don’t 
smoke now.” 

“Indeed !"’ responded his friend. 
“* Since when ?” 

“Since day before yesterday. [ 
promised—some one I wouldn’t smoke 
for six months."” 

“*May I ask the name of the fair 
‘some one’ ?"’ said Mr. Mills, with a 
quizzical smile as he blew a cloud of 
smoke from his cigar. 

“It is—Miss Somerleigh,”’ 
swered Jack with a slight flush. 

‘It is—Miss Somerleigh,”’ chaffed 
his friend, with a ludicrous imitation 
of Stanley’s embarrassed air. ‘* Has 
it got to the point when congratula- 
tions, etc., are in order, Jack ?’’ 

“Tr has,” answered Jack quietly. 

_ _Mr. Mills removed his feet from 
their lofty elevation, and turned to 
confront his friend with a comical 
look of dismay. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to say you've really gone and went 
and done it, Jack—proposed, I mean ?”” 

“T really have,” said Mr. Stanley, 
with an odd little look of dignity that 
sat well on his somewhat boyish fea- 
tures. ‘I have proposed to Miss 
Somerleigh, and she has accepted me. 
Congratulate me, Joe.”” 

Mr. Mills dropped his jesting tone. 
“T do congratulate you, old fellow. 

ss Somerleigh is a charming girl, 

and I wish you all joy. Shake."* 


an- 





The two men clasped hands in a 
brief but hearty handshake that told 
of the real and honest friendship that 
lay beneath their light and jesting 
manner. 

Then Joe settled back in his chair, 
resumed his former attitude, and be- 
gan to solace himself once more with 
his cigar.“ Tell me about it, if you 
like, old man. As much or as little 
as you please. When, where, and 
how did it happen ?”* 

“ Last Saturday, in a canoe, on the 
Charles River—’’ 

‘* Well, go on,’ as Stanley paused. 

‘Well, we went out to Riverside, 
and from there paddled down stream 
for some distance, and then turned 
and went up stream again. We went 
som€ miles above Riverside. Miss 
Somerleigh had brought a lunch with 
her, and we left the canoe and ate 
lunch in picnic fashion in a beautiful 
place that was like—’’ 

“‘Like a little Paradise—go on," 
said Mills. 

“Well, we started back just before 
sunset. There was a beautiful sun- 
set; the clouds were the most won- 
derful rosy hues, and—’* 

“Oh, skip that,” interrupted his 
friend. ‘‘ I'll imagine the sunset.”” 

“It was very quiet and peaceful on 
the river,” Stanley went on in a 
dreamy tone. ‘‘ The rays of the set- 
ting sun were gleaming on the water, 
and we could hear the birds singing 
their vesper songs. I ceased pad- 
dling and let the canoe drift gently 
with the stream. I felt as if I could 
drift like that forever. May—Miss 
Somerleigh—seemed to feel the sweet 
influence of the time and scene. I 
felt that her thoughts were of high 
and noble things—in perfect accord 
with our surroundings. I could hard- 
ly bear to break the sweet silence that 
had fallen between us—"’ 

‘‘Dear, sentimental old Jack,” 
scoffed his friend. ‘* Why didn't you 
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reel off some of your poetry to her— 
an ode to her eyebrow, or a sonnet 
to her pet freckle, or something of 
that sort ?”’ 

“Jack, you are 
laughed his friend. 
turn comes,”” 

‘* Well, go on. 
the proposal yet."* 

“T don't think [ll tell you much 
more,” said Stanley. ‘I asked her 
if she'd have me, and she said she 
would.” 

“And you sealed the proposal 
with a kiss?’ suggested his friend. 
‘Rather ticklish business in a canoe.”” 

J. Carroll Stanley got up from his 
easy-chair, stretched himself to his 
slender height of five feet ten, and 
twisted his flaxen mustache. 

“Well, I must be going. May will 
expect me soon, Thought I'd just 
drop in and tell you the news.”” 

‘*Glad you did, old chap. Give 
my regards to the future Mry Stan- 
ley, and don't quite forsake your old 
chum, Jack."’ 

The two men clasped hands again, 
and then Jack ran lightly down the 
stairs that led from his friend's 
bachelor apartments, whistling ‘ An- 
nie Laurie.”” 


incorrigible," 
“Wait till your 


You haven't got to 


HER Version. 


(Containing some details which Jack 
omitted.) 


Boston, June 15. 

My pearest Lou: I know! have 
neglected you shamefully of late, and 
it has been ages since I have written 
to you; but I have not forgotten 
you, dear, and—well, when I tell you 
my news I know you will be so much 
interested that you will forget to 
scold me for not having written be- 
fore. 

You remember we both promised, 
long ago, that when either of us be- 
came engaged, the other should be 
the very first to hear of it; and we 
promised to tell each other “‘ all about 
it.” Well, wish me joy, my dearest 
Louie. I am really and truly en- 
gaged to the best and dearest fellow 
in Boston. His name is John Carroll 
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Stanley, known to his friends as 
“Jack.” 

I believe the last time I wrote to 
you I enclosed two or three poems of 
his that I had cut from the magazines. 
It seems so utterly inappropriate— 
“* incongruous” is the word—to think 
that a foc, a man who can write such 
charming verses, should earn his 
daily bread in the office of a whole- 
sale leather and hides firm. That is 
Jack's father’s business. Papa says 
he has heard that Jack has ‘‘ a good 
head for business ;"’ and if that is so, 
papa says ‘‘his poetry stuff won't 
hurt him any.” 

Well, it happened thusly : We went 
out last Saturday afternoon in a canoe 
on the dearolc Charles River. I had 
a delightful time, of course, as I al- 
ways enjoy canoeing. Toward sun- 
set we started to paddle back to River- 
side. We had taken a lunch with us, 
of course, and had eaten our supper 
on the banks of the river. By the 
way, did you ever make sandwiches 
of hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, 
with crisp lettuce leaves spread be- 
tween the slices of bread? They are 
delicious. 

Well, as I said, toward sunset we 
started to paddle back to Riverside. 
It was very quiet on the river; there 
were no other canoes in sight, and 
the only sound was the croaking of 
one or two frogs that were tuning up 
for their evening concert. 

Jack drew in his paddle and let the 
boat drift gently with the stream, 
while he gazed with a dreamy, far- 
away look at the beautiful sunset. 
I gazed at the sunset too, and won- 
dered what color of ribbon to trim 
my new organdy muslin with. Iwas 
hesitating between a pale Nile green 
and a very faint shade of old rose, 
when Jack suddenly broke the silence. 

‘*Miss Somerleigh, I wonder if— 
if—I might call you May ?”” 

“Why, of course you might, Mr. 
Stanley,’’ I said. ‘‘ Lots of the fel- 
lows do.” 

“*T know it,’ he said with a little 
frown; ‘‘ but if—if I call you May 
you must call me something else than 
Mr. Stanley.”" 
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“Thaven't the slightest objection 
to calling you Jack,” I said prompt- 
ly. 
“Don't,” he said, with another 
little frown. ‘‘I don't like the name. 
It sounds so harsh and unpoetic. I 
don’t like it even from your lips, 
May. Call me Carroll.” 

Well, I thought that was perfectly 
silly. 1 like plain Jack much better; 
it sounds so kind of jolly and good 
comradey. However, I didn’t say so, 
but merely murmured ‘Carroll ; it 
is a pretty name," in my very sweet- 
est tone. You ought to have seen the 
dear fellow beam when I said ‘‘ Car- 
roll."". You would have thought I 
had presented him with the title deed 
toa specially desirable corner lot in 
the Celestial City. Dear me, how 
dreadfully irreverent that sounds ! 

Well, there was another short si- 
lence, while I almost decided to have 
rose-pink ribbons—the color of a tiny 
cloud that was floating in the west. 

Then Mr. Stanley said: ‘* May, 
wouldn't you like to drift like this 
always ?"’ 

‘*Goodness, no!"' I said, in my 
most practical tone—forI thought he 
was getting almost too poetical.‘ It 
wouldn’t be pleasant at all in astorm, 
and it would be awfully cold in win- 
ter, and lam sure I should get shock- 
ingly hungiy. The egg sandwiches 
are all gone, and there isn’t an olive 
left in the canoe."" 

“If a storm came, I would protect 
you,” he said, ‘* May, do you think 
you could go down the River of Life 
with me?’’ (Now, that wasn’t very 
original, was it, Lou ?) 

I believe I blushed and said I didn’t 
know. Then he descended to plain 
prose; told me he loved me, and 
asked me if I thought I could possi- 
bly care for him a little in return. 

T told him I thought I could care 
for him a great deal. (He isa dear, 
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Lou.) When-I said shat he beamed 
as if I had presented him with several 
corner lots, and started forward to 
kiss me. I said, ‘‘ Oh, don't, Carroll, 
you'll tip the canoe over !"" 

How it happened I don’t know. I 
suspect it was really my fault; but 
the next moment the canoe was up- 


+ set, and we found ourselves é7, not 


on, the ‘‘ dear old Charles.”’ 

If it had only been out in mid- 
stream, where the water was deep, he 
might have swam gallantly to the 
shore with me and saved my life in 
most romantic fashion. However, 
while we had been talking the boat 
had been drifting in-stream, and we 
found ourselves, after a little plash- 
ing, standing upright in about two 
feet of muddy water. 

It was really too comical for any- 
thing—the suddenness of it; the 
abrupt interruption to his tender 
wooing ! 

Jack. assisted me to wade to the 
shore, and I threw myself down on 
the bank and /aughed and /aughed till 
the tears came. I had on my last 
summer's outing suit, and I knew the 
water wouldn’t hurt it any, so I really 
didn’t care in the least, and only 
thought it a good joke. Jack thought 
I was a perfect angel not to be cross 
about it, and begged me to forgive 
him for his stupid carelessness. 

Well, he very blushingly and mod- 
estly assisted me to wring my drip- 
ping skirts, and then we sat down on 
the bank and talked, and— 

There ! the bell has just rung, and 
I hear Jack’s—I mean Carroll’s—voice 
in the hall asking if *‘ Miss May is 
in.”’ As if I would be ev when I ex- 
pected Aim, 

Write to me soon, dear, and believe 
me, as always, 

Your loving 
May. 





Ida Kenniston. 


eee 


LADY 


S the rambling old supply wag- 
ons appeared creeping over the 
crest of Crow’s Hill, half a 
dozen men sauntered forth to meet 
them in anticipation of some word 
from the great palpitating world be- 
yond the dreary confines of Crom- 
ley’s Mines. The mail bag was tossed 
from the foremost wagon to a slim, 
rather pleasant-faced young fellow, 
who carried it into a big .1ambling 
shed of a domicile familiarly called 
“* Poverty Barracks,’’ and poured its 
contents on a table littered with frag- 
ments of gold 1ock and quartz. 

‘‘Mostly papers, of course,’’ he 
said tersely. ‘* Some letters for Theo- 
veldt; two for Little Dicky; one 
apiece for Gregson and Summers ; 
all the rest papers."” 

‘‘ Hleard about the accident down 
at Chevors ?'’ the purveyor of rations 
called, drawing rein before the open 
door. 

‘* What about it?” 

“Mine busted up last week—went 
‘¢ a rocket."” 

Anybody killed ?”” 

“Terrible record out. Don’t know 
the 'xact truth yet, but count a hun- 
dred at the lowest figger."' 

‘*Good Lord, how terrible !"" Lit- 
tle Dicky exclaimed, forgetting for 
the moment his precious letters. 

Gregson began teading aloud from 
an Eastern paper the harrowing de- 
tails of the accident, while the men 

athered about him with sobered 
faces, ‘‘ All underground workers 
buried alive. Widows and fatherless 
crazed with grief—" 

“ How terrible !"’ Dicky reiterated ; 
“‘but the poor fellows are past ali 
feeling now.’ 

‘*Well, boys, we've growled over 
this dull hole long enough, I guess,’ 
Gregson remarked presently, flinging 
the paper aside. ‘* We're a sight bet- 
ter off than most of us deserve. 
Think of those poor devils going off 
like that !"" 

‘““We'd be a darned sight better 
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off, too, but for our own devilish- 
ness,’’ Summers interposed gloomily. 
“We're truly a fine promising lot all 
in all, and not one of us but has seen 
decent living. I tell you a year out 
here undoes a lifetime of civilization. 
I've a mind to toss up the whole 
cussed business and dig potatoes for 
my grub just for the sight of civilized 
folks."" 

“* You're an ungrateful chump, who 
doesn’t deserve his salt,’’ Gregson 
putin grimly. ‘* Now, there's Theo- 
veldt, who puts .up with the whole 
rioting lot of us as if we were his 
equals instead of the wrecked hulks 
weare. If he's satisfied, I guess we 
can put up with the inconvenience of 
each other’s company a little longer. 
There isn’t a better man in Colorado 
than Theoveldt, even if he calls him- 
self the names the rest of us de- 
serve."" 

“* Yonder 's Theoveldt !"" Dicky ex- 
claimed, looking out of the dusty win- 
dow to the mountain trail, where a 
horseman appeared riding slowly. 
“‘ What in the world has he got flung 
over his saddle?" 

Theoveldt saluted cheerfully as he 
passed a group of men lounging at 
the open door. ‘' Here, one of you, 
he called, ‘‘ take this parcel of goods, 
please. Careful, Morris, it contains 
valuables. Thanks, I'll take it now,"* 
flinging his bridle to Little Dicky, 
who stood by expectantly. He en- 
tered the barracks and proceeded 
gravely to extricate the “‘ valuables,"’ 
which’ proved to be a little girl of 
pethaps three years old, with a sweet, 
demure face lighted by great serious 
brown eyes that wandered slowly 
from man to man in search of some 
familiar face. 

‘‘A hundred-dollar girl,’ Theo- 
veldt said, making a rather awkward 
attempt to dispose of her dingy little 
hood. ‘Here, Gregson, can’t you 
do this business and tidy her up a 
bit? You are the only womanly man 
in the lot of us." 
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““Where in the world did you run 
across such a curiosity ?"” 

Gregson laughed, and went prompt- 
ly to the rescue ; but the child began 
to cry softly, and stretched out her 
arms to Theoveldt, who reseated him- 
self beside her while the men gath- 
ered around to hear her story. 

‘* When I passed Chevors two days 
ago I went down to the scene of the 
disaster, and I tell you, men, ’twas 
an awful sight—the great chasm at 
the mouth of the shaft, and that grave 
with a hundred men buried under- 
neath. Things looked indescribably 
desolate, and everybody seemed try- 
ing to get away from the sad sight. 
I stopped at the sheds, where a sort 
of hurried auction was going on for 
the disposal of household goods of 
widows who were anxious to go back 
East with their fatherless children ; 
some women stood by with little 
wide-eyed youngsters clinging to their 
gowns, while they offered all manner 
of furnishings and ornaments at any 
figure people were disposed to pay. 
At last the old villain who cried off 
the stuff lifted this baby to the table, 
half in jest, half in earnest, saying as 
she'd been orphaned by accident, and 
was without kith or kin in the world, 
she'd better go with the rest. It was 
not a pretty sight to me, I tell you, 
though I've seen some mighty tough 
sights. I put up a hundred dollars, 
clear bid, without one opposing voice, 
and she was promptly knocked off to 
me. What to do with her is another 
thing. For the present I'll hand her 
over to you, Gregson ; you must be 
sort of head governess and nurse, you 
know. She seenis a quiet little tyke ; 
she’s a bit confused by the strange 
happenings of the last few weeks, but 
she'll soon get used to us.”” 

While they discussed her possible 
future the child fell asleep, nestling 
close to Theoveldt, who laid her gen- 
tly on the table beside him, covering 
the delicate little face from the cold 
draught with an end of her frayed 
shawl. 

“‘What's her name?'’ Gregson 
queried presently, establishing him- 
self beside her. 
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“Mystery. All I can get out of 
her on the subject is Pinkey, which 
is not very definite. We must give 
her some Christian-sounding name, I 
suppose.”* 

“Wouldn't Margaret do?’ Little 
Dickey suggested eagerly. 


“Margaret,” Theoveldt echoed 
brusquely, ‘not at all. It has an 
uncomfortably fickle sound that 


grates."’ He glanced down at the 
innocent baby face beside him as he 
spoke. 

“It's a pretty name,"’ Dicky per- 
sisted half apologetically. ‘‘I know 
a woman by that name—a very pretty 
woman.” 

“T’ve no doubt. So do I—a very 
pretty woman indeed. I guess most 
of us have had experiences that do 
not concern the world at large—little 
dramas all played wrong, with only a 
ghostly remembrance to remind us of 
what should have been the end. We 
area fine lot to bring up a—a lady, 
let us say—for so she must be in 
time."’ 

“If there’s any one to do that 
you're the man, Theoveldt,’’ Gregson 
said gravely. ‘I wish no child ever 
had a worse bringing up than what 
you'd give.” 

“‘You mistake altogether,"’ he an- 
swered, meeting his friend’s looks 
with a very faint smile. ‘If I had 
seen myself the wreck I am five years 
ago, I'd have done myself the good 
turn of ending my worthless life. 
Nobody's fault but my own, either ; 
that's what hurts.” 

“Was there a woman ?"’ Summers 
asked. 

“*Oh, yes,awoman. Depend upon 
it, there’s a woman's influence for 
good or evil inevery man’s life. But 
she was a very good woman—beauti- 
ful too, with all the indescribable at- 
tributes a man ascribes his one queen- 
ly ideal. Her father had swamped 
two fortunes, but was on steady pegs 
when I first knew him, only he hadn't 
the brain to let well enough alone. 
He struck oil in a little business ven- 
ture—purely a stroke of luck ; took 
the gold fever, and insisted on going 
it very deep in a shaky scheme, like a 
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rainbow bubble, good to look at, but 
ready to burst up at first touch— 
which he didn't have the sound sense 
to see. I was in the company's em- 
ploy at the time, and tried honestly, 
for Margaret's sake, to stop him ; but, 
with his usual conceit, he pooh- 
poohed my advice, and stalked right 
into the trap. There was another 
man, an oily-tongued villain, with a 
blank, sanctimonious face, that struck 
the old man’s fancy. I corld never 
make out whether he intended to 
court Margaret or her younger sister 
before then, but I soon found out. 
Well, the old fellow’s money went 
up in a cloud of smoke, and he came 
to me half crazed with disappoint- 
ment and abject fear at being levied 
for an enormous loan that he couldn't 
pay by hook or crook. He wanted 
me to make him a secret loan of the 
company’s funds to save him from 
the everlasting ruin which he richly 
deserved. Heaven knows it cut me 
to refuse him for Margaret's sake, but 
I knew she'd sooner starve than stoop 
to such dishonorable means. Then 
Lamont stepped in with his ‘ heart- 
felt sympathy '—the snivelling cheat ! 
Old Preston snatched greedily at his 
offer of salvation at the eleventh hour, 
without the least thought of the cost 
to Margaret. Well, to sum up the 
whole infamous cheat, they exacted 
her promise to marty him to save her 
father from exposure and ruin, I 
think I could have killed her before 
seeing her married to the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing—it would have been 
far more merciful. But when she 
told me I lost all pity for her—she 
was so stonily calm, colder than the 
snows of winter—and for that wretch- 


ed hour I hated her as I hated myself _ 


and the whole world. I did not stay 
to see her heart broken; instead I 
made a wreck of my own life too. 
I used some time to wonder if, af- 
ter all, Lamont was not the better 
man, because he’s a scoundrel all 
through the grain, while I had a 
good start.’’ 

‘And Margaret, where is she ?”” 

“*God knows. Dead, I hope. I 
never saw or heard of her since. I 
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put myself as far out of the old life 
and surroundings as possible. And 
to what end ?" 

“To the end of bringing up a lady 
like Margaret, perhaps,” Gregson 
suggested dryly. 

"Oh, yes, we must bring her up a 
lady certainly ; and, by Jove! we've 
got a great job on hand,” laughing 
mirthlessly. 

“* Why not call her Lady ?”” 

“Why not, indeed? It’s most ap- 
propriate for her surroundings. Lady 
Meg, for instan How does that 
sound, Gregson 

“Rather odd, I should say; but 
there's viitue in variety. Lady Meg 
of Poverty Barracks wouldn't be bad. 
Not apt to be duplicated, either."’ 

“Very well. The Lady Meg it 
shall be henceforth.” 

“‘Here's to her health!’ Sum- 
mers responded, producing a jug of 
“mountain dew” and passing the 
contents around in generous draughts. 

She proved to be a sweet, grave 
child, with quaint, womanly ways and 
wise baby speech. She took very 
kindly to her new home and all her 
blustering, warm-hearted friends, es- 
pecially Gregson, who did his utmost 
to please and amuse her ; but under 
the faintest pressure of fear or un- 
usual happenings she invariably 
turned to Theoveldt, whom she con- 
sidered her natural protector. She 
was too young to give any lucid ac- 
count of her former home. Some- 
times, in her reflective moods, she 
spoke of ‘' Daddy,” but never by any 
chance of her mother. 

She used to patter about the great 
barn-like barracks dressed in curious- 
ly contrived garments—the joint 
efforts of the ‘‘ handiest’’ miners— 
intent on mysterious quests of her 
own imaginings among a collection 
of rubbish called ‘* playthings,”’ of 
which she often found cause to cau- 
tion her careless friends, who pound- 
ed about in destructive top-boots. 
Every man of them contributed in 
some way to her happiness, and she 
repaid them by sweet, childish prat- 
tle and winning smiles ; her innocent 
presence influenced the most pro- 
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fanely inclined men to Christian 
quietness of speech and behavior. 

Winter drew on with increasing 
severity. By December the world 
wore a Stainless white robe, shroud- 
ing rugged rocks and chasms and all 
the scars of the wide barrens between 
the Elk River and the Grand Mesa. 
The supply wagons lagged for hours 
over the dreary dazzling expanse of 
snow between Station F and the Bar- 
racks. 

“Christmas will soon be here!" 
Theoveldt exclaimed one night with 
an air of discovery, when they circled 
about a roaring fire, with Lady Meg 
in their midst. ‘‘ We ought to have 
a Christmas tree for Lady Meg. How 
would you like a Christmas tree, my 
little lady ?”” 

“* What is a Trismas tree ?"” 

‘* Oh, it’s something very nice,’’ he 
explained lamely. “Every one is 
very happy and very good about 
Christmas time, and tries to make 
everybody else happy. What would 
you like for Christmas, little lady ? 
A beautiful doll, for instance ?’’ 

“* Yes,’’ she assented cheerfully. 

‘*What else? Candy?” 

“Yes, candy too.” 

“By Jove! men, we must have 
some little surprise for her ladyship, 
and I’ll fix it up if I have to go down 
to Rushville myself. We can’t do 
anything at the station, of course. 
Suppose I go down to-morrow? The 
roads are awful, I know; but they 
won't improve this season.”” 

“Pretty risky business,” Gregson 
put in gravely. ‘‘ The air is full of 
snow that'll fall some time before 
twenty-four hours sure. Better wait.”” 

“Why, man, there’s no time. To- 
day's the eighteenth. Why on earth 
didn’t some one keep track of dates, 
like Christians! You're a nice one, 
Gregson, to bring up a child. I'll 
risk it if it doesn't snow to-night.”” 

It did not snow that night, but the 
morning dawned gray and cold, with 
the low, chilling winds of an ap- 
proaching storm. The gloomy pros- 
pects annoyed Theoveldt, but did not 
defer his plans. In spite of his men’s 
contrary advice he started for Rush- 
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ville, seventeen miles down the val- 
ley. Meantime the cold increased 
rapidly, and toward noon a raging, 
tempestuous north wind rose with a 
blinding fall of snow that finally cul- 
minated in a blizzard of terrific vio- 
lence. The menat the Barracks knew 
that nothing short of a miracle could 
save Theoveldt ; and as they did not 
believe in miracles, they grew very 
silent and gloomy, for every man of 
them loved Theoveldt unreservedly. 
Lady Meg added to the general de- 
pression by persistent inquiries for 
her friend, which ended so unsatis- 
factorily that she cried herself to sleep. 

The storm continued with unabated 
fury throughout the night. None of 
the men slept. At dawn four of them 
started out through the unbroken 
drifts on a hopeless quest, to return at 
night utterly exhausted and discour- 
aged. Four anxious days passed in 
fruitless search, and at the end of that 
time hope died in the hearts of the 
most sanguine. 

At noon of the fifth day the supply 
wagons emerged slowly from the 
waist-high drifts over the dazzling 
crown of the bluffs, bringing the cher- 
ished letters, which Gregson hastened 
to extract from the pile of rations. 
As he thrust the canvas wagon-cover 
aside he uttered a cry that brought 
all the men to his side. 

“Hold, Gregson! It’s I,”’ said a 
weak, familiar voice from the depth of 
the wagon bed as Theoveldt’s pale, 
ghastly face tose from his pillow of 
buffalo skins. ‘‘I'm sadly out of 
joint and stiffer than a ramrod, but 
perhaps I can pull myself together 
again with your help.” 

Half an hour later the dull, gloomy 
Barracks was turned into a house of 
joy, with Theoveldt the hero, miser- 
ably weak and ill, but triumphant, 
ensconced on an improvised couch 
before the fire, telling his story. 

“It wasn’t pleasant from the be- 
ginning,” he said with a feeble re- 
vival of the old cheerful spirit. ‘I 
drove right in the teeth of the biting 
wind, guided by my compass till the 
sullen light gave out and I had noth- 
ing to depend on but my horse, who 
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toiled bravely on tilla sudden misstep 
sent us over the ledge of rocks below 
Devil’s Point. When I recovered 
from the shock of the fall all about 
me was as black as Hades, and I was 
unable to move by reason of the 
wrenches and bruises I had received ; 
but I found myself somewhat shel- 
tered by the rocks and the dead body 
of my horse, which, fortunately, had 
not fallen on me, but so close as to 
keep off the edge of the freezing blast. 
I had just strength enough left by 
morning to call aloud in chance of 
rousing some passer-by ; but in my 
heart I counted on just forty-eight 
hours of torture before the end should 
come. I fancied from time to time 
that I heard the reverberations of 
wood-cutting, but it was probably the 
snapping of dry twigs in the frosty 
wind. Why Denby finally found meI 
must live to prove, for it was truly a 
miracle—and miracles are not wrought 
for nothing. He did what was the 
principal thing—by instinct he said 
—and took me to his solitary cabin in 
the valley for such repairs as we were 
capable of between us. From there 
he took me in a snow drag in time for 
the supply wagons. Why should a 
man remember the details of a hor- 
ror. All is well that ends— Ah, 
Lady Meg, queen of the Barracks, 
you shall have a Christmas tree after 
all,”’ he concluded, pointing to divers 
bags and parcels scattered about. 
“The best the men could do at the 
station. It's a poor treat, little maid, 
but you’ll not complain, I know.” 
Christmas Day dawned clear and 
wonderfully mild for Colorado. The 
Barracks wore a distinctly festive air, 
with its sprigs of fir and holly cover- 
ing the unsightly walls, and in the 
midst a fir tree decorated with home- 
ly offerings of clothing and playthings, 
all specimens of the miners’ handi- 
work, and a goodly variety of ques- 
tionable sweets. There were a num- 
ber of small arm-chairs of original 
pattern, a couple of wooden jack- 
dolls, two tables on abnormally short 
legs, and a bureau that resembled 
nothing so much as a wrecked dry- 
goods box ornamented with empty 
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spools for knobs. There was also 
yards upon yards of bright blue 
worsted stuff—a couple of shawls 
such as the squaws of fiction usually 
wear—and candy of infinite variety 
and size ; but the crowning glory of 
it all was a carriage sled painted blue 
and red, to be drawn by Lady Meg's 
devoted subjects. The child was de- 
lighted beyond expression. Her oc- 
casional little joyous outbursts were 
like a sudden radiance of sunshine, 
without call or cry, but full of infec- 
tious warmth and pleasure. The 
conflicting stories of Santa Claus 
told in confidence by each of her 
friends confused her sense of justice 
somewhat, but her natural generosity 
came to the fore, and she offered parts 
of her treasures in turn to every man 
of them. 

In the midst of the revellings some 
one rapped smartly, and Gregson 
threw open the door to admit two 
strangers, a man of rough but kindly 
exterior, evidently of the working 
class, and a lady, unmistakably a 
lady. After a civil salutation the 
man went to the fire and began rub- 
bing his mittened hands briskly, while 
his companion took in the festive 
scene in one sweeping glance. She 
was a tall, fair woman with grave 
eyes and delicate features, and pale, 
clear skin, now slightly flushed with 
the frosty atmosphere. 

“*T do not know whom to address,”’ 
she said, looking about helplessly, 
“but may I ask'’ (Lady Meg rose 
suddenly from her circle of small fur- 
niture on the floor and looked over the 
edge of the table at the intruder in 
troubled wonder) —‘‘ may I ask whose 
child that is?’ the stranger contin- 
ued, taking a step forward—she had 
refused to be seated. 

“She belongs to the Barracks," 
Gregson found voice to say civilly in 
the face of a lady’s unusual presence, 
An irrepressible smile spread over 
the attentive faces ranged about. 
“*No one in particular,’’ he added, as 
an afterthought. 

“‘T was told that a child was adopt- 
ed by a miner living somewhere near 
the Elk River—Cromley Mines, I 
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believe. Am I right in thinking this 
the place ?”’ 

The wide-spreading branches of the 
tree limited Theoveldt’s range of ob- 
servation to the fur-trimmed edge of 
her garments ; but he raised himself 
and leaned forward, listening intently, 
while she began to explain the object 
of her visit in a peculiarly clear, liquid 
voice that ran through his tumultuous 
thoughts like an undertone of rare 

* but familiar music. 

“‘L have reason to believe that she 
is my niece," she said calmly, after a 
little prologue of details, ‘* the daugh- 
ter of a miner who lost his life in the 
Chevor casualty.’’ 

“That may be,’’ Summers said 
gravely, “ but she belongs to us now, 
fair and square, by a cold business 
deal. You may not know that she 
was sold at auction.” 

“Sold at auction she echoed, 
paling suddenly. ‘‘ Sucha thing can- 
not be possible even in this God-for- 
saken land."’ 

“Nevertheless it’s true. Theo- 
veldt will show you the bond of his 
purchase."” 

At the mention of his name she 
threw a startled glance around the 
room. 

“Margaret !" he cried involun- 
tarily, leaning forward deathly pale, 
when she turned and faced him with 
a little shudder of pained surprise. 

‘* Gerry—Mr. Theoveldt ! Are you 
ill? Ah, pardon me, I am so sorry to 
see you so,”* 

‘“No, no,"’ he contradicted in the 
face of overwhelming evidence, “‘ it 
is nothing.” 

A little embarrassed pause followed, 
during which Margaret stood by help- 
lessly. ‘‘ Won’t you tell me about 
the child?!’ stm asked, taking the 
proffered seat facing Theoveldt. 

“* There is nothing to tell but what 
Gregson has just explained. I don’t 
see but that she belongs to us by 
right of bond. Of course, if she’s 
your niece—but I really hope you 
may be mistaken, for I don’t see how 
we can let her go now."" 

“We simply couldn't,” Gregson 
insisted, looking about him conscious 
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of the support of his fellows. ‘‘ You 
shouldn't ask it, you know.”* 

“‘ T have conclusive proof that she’s 
my sister's child,’’ Margaret an- 
swered, weakening visibly under the 
strongly apparent opposition. 

“*She is the joy of the Barracks,"’ 
Gregson went on doggedly. ‘ Not 
one of us would give her up willingly 
—can't you see that ?while likely 
you have others—"’ 

“*No, I have no one,’’ she said, 
drawing a deep breath like a sigh 
suddenly checked. 

“‘Where is Lamont?’’ Theoveldt 
involuntarily asked in a voice so low 
that she barely heard it. 

“Do you not know that he mar- 
ried Lois after—and this is his little 
daughter ?” 

‘“*Lamont’s child !"’ he echoed, 
raising himself with a painful effort. 
“Come here, Lady Meg.'’ She 
slipped from Gregson's lap, where 
she had established herself at the first 
shock of surprise, and made her way 
timidly through the chaos of Christ- 
mas gifts to Theoveldt. 

‘There's not the faintest likeness 
to that scoundrel Lamont,"’ he said, 
drawing the shy little girl closer to 
him, looking earnestly into her inno- 
cent upturned face ; ‘‘ but she has 
somewhat of your look, Margaret. 
All things beautiful always remind 
me of you. Lady Meg, do you wish 
to leave us for a better home with 
this lady ?”” 

‘*No,”’ she replied, answering his 
steady gaze with looks of love. 

‘*You see, Margaret, she does not 
want to leave us. It’s aclose call be- 
tween us, admit. Perhaps the law—"’ 

“*The law !"' she echoed, a little 
note of scorn threading her voice. 

“‘T have no doubt your father will 
take the matter before the courts.” 

“*My father is dead, Gerry,”’ she 
said, speaking the old name uncon- 
sciously. 

“* And you are alone ?"” 

“Yes,” quietly. ‘* And this little 





‘* She would be a great joy to you 
also, I know. She's a wonderful lit- 
tle sunbeam. The Barracks would 
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be a dreary, godless place without 
her.”* 

** But what of her future? A child 
needs so much care aside from sup- 
plying her physical wants." 

‘That is true. She needs a wom- 
an’s care. We might persuade a 
suitable person to live here for a 
time—we've thought of that ; but we 
decided to wait a little while, for we 
must have a lady to care for her— 
truly a lady—which makes our quest 
very difficult. You see, we all want 
to give her the very best of every- 
thing, with the condition only that 
she must stay with us,’” 

“Have I, then, no claim to her? 
That is very hard, Gerry."’ 

“There is only one way out of it, 
Margaret. You see, we can't let her 
go. Will you stay with us? It will 
be a good deal easier, you see ; for if 
you take Lady Meg away you'll have 
to take all the rest of us, which might 
be inconvenient. This is a dull, 
dreary place ; but you could intake a 
palace of a hovel.” 

The ensuing silence was painful. 
Margaret paled and flushed by turns, 
and all eyes were upon her, for every 
man among them held his breath in- 
voluntarily with the tension of keen 
expectation. They could not under- 
stand that a woman, having once 
loved Theoveldt, could ever forget 
his worth. 

“Tell me, Margaret,’’ he asked 
presently, ‘‘ is there any one else ?”’ 
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“‘There has never been any one 
else,"* she answered simply. 

‘That is far more than I have de 
served,’’ with a swift, brilliant smile 
that transformed his dark, pale face 
as a rift of sunlight makes a gloomy 
landscape beautiful. ‘‘I have not 
lived a blameless life, but I have 
loved you always, Margaret, since 
first I knew you, and through all the 
dark hours between that time and the 
present the thought of you has been 
the one joy of living. The past—"’ 

“‘What have we to do with the 
past?" she interrupted gently. ‘I 
too have been to blame. There is 
but one way—to begin all over with 
new hopes and aims.” 

“ Are you sure ?'’ 

“* Quite sure,"’ with a tender little 
smile. 

“* All the happiness possible to one 
little human life has been put into this 
hour for me, Margaret,’’ he said 
simply. 

Gregson stepped forward and laid 
his hand on the door, with a quick 
backward glance at his fellows, who 
followed him out silently, even to the 
stranger. 

Half an hour later Margaret opened 
the door for Lady Meg, who stood 
for a few seconds blinking helplessly 
in the sudden contrast of dazzling 
light ; then, lifting up her clear child- 
ish voice, called cheerily, “Tum back ! 
Dreds'n, Yiddle Dicky, an’ ev'body ; 
tum back !"" 

Emil O. Peterson. 
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E dwells apart, the birds and bees 
Tell him their sweetest mysteries ; 





From nature, tender, good and true, 
He garners wisdom’s honey-dew. 


The sky, the mountain, and the mead 
Are precious books where he may read, 
Writ in the sunshine on the sod, 

The word, the thought, the love of God. 


Robert Loveman. 
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ci ASN'T there some sort of 
story about this man and 
Mrs, Beverly — while she 
was still only pretty Dorothy Max- 
ton, you know ?” 

‘*T believe there was, Colonel Staf- 
ford ; but, not being gossipy, I_am 
inclined to forget these things. Sure 
enough I begin to recall something 
of it now. She was poor and pretty, 
and he was poor and—and bad, was 
he not?” 

‘‘ Well, he was not exactly saintly, 
I believe. Still they say now that he 
was not guilty of that forgery—you 
recollect that he was accused ?"” 

“Yes; but he was not manly 
enough to stay and brave it out.” 

“Well, no, Mrs. Outte, he was not. 
Brave men live mostly in books—the 
books that women write. But the 
money has been paid back and the 
thing smoothed over, and this fortune 
that has been left him is the sort of 
charity that covers a multitude of 
sins, Mrs. Outte.”’ 

Mrs, Outte laughed in her soft, 





she said, still laughin; 
“ there is nothing like a dash otek 
wickedness ?—to give piquancy to a 
young man, you know. It is a pity 
that he must find his sweetheart mar- 
ried to a humdrum country doctor. 
She might have waited the five years.”” 

‘Only she could not be expected 
to know that there would be but five. 
Besides, woman has always been 
false, you know,” depreciatingly. 

““Aias for the chivalry of long- 
gone days! But this affair rather in- 
terests me. It promises a diversion. 
Were they engaged ?’” 

“T believe I never knew, really. 
It is likely ; and I dare say they were. 
My memory is distressingly short.’” 

“* T was visiting in their county be- 
fore the—the unpleasantness between 
Dick Donnelly and his employer, and 
I recollect seeing them at the Dwight 
ball. It was her first, I think, and 
she was not the cool, dignified wom- 


an who is our hostess to-night, but 
a slip of a girl, pretty as a picture, 
and he was the handsomest man in 
the room, though he was little more 
than a boy—twenty-one or that. 
They danced together more than was 
proper, for she had no chaperon, 
unless her half-dead and very indul- 
gent father might be regarded as 
something of the sort.’’ 

Colonel Stafford laughed. He was 
feeling very comfortable to-night. 
Mrs. Outte was handsome and pleas- 
ant to talk to; the supper had been 
excellent—Dr. Beverly’s suppers al- 
ways were. The music was fine, and 
the night all that a summer night 
should be. The full moon flooded 
the garden with soft, bright light, the 
flowers threw out a hundred per- 
fumes to the coaxing breeze. 

And so these two chatted on, and 
Dorothy Beverly, walking slowly 
along the garden path, heard her 
name and that other name, and after 
that her little feet were like leaden 
weights, and she could only drag 
them into the shadow of the mag- 
nolia tree. She leaned against the 
trunk of the tree and heard it all. 

Every slowly spoken, careless word 
came to her clear and distinct. Far 
away the band was playing, and the 
music throbbed and beat thiough the 
scented air and crushed against her 
aching heart like some heavy, dead- 
ening weight. 

wonder if she knows of his for- 
tune and his home-coming ?"’ 

“Hardly. The wife of Dr. Bever- 
ly would not be likely to keep up with 
a man like Dick Donnelly ; and it 
was only just now that I heard it 
—all about his good luck. You are 
the first to have the news from me. 
Weshall be invited to ‘ The Willows’ 
again now that he is master there."’ 

“Indeed? And now I think we 
must be going in, Colonel Stafford. 
My half dozen girls will be taking me 
to task. By the way, I have two that 
are a—eh, a little difficult. They are 
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the Briggs girls. I /ff them with 

partners, but I’m sure to find them 

without. Can you scare up a man or 

two and introduce them? Ah, thank 
ou.” 

And neither of them noticed the 
slight figure leaning against the mag- 
nolia tree. Even the gentleman who 
had gone back for Mrs. Beverly's 
shawl passed on under the impression 
that she had walked farther, for the 
shadows were heavy under the low- 
limbed magnolia, and Mrs. Beverly 
was wearing a gown that was forall the 
world like a bit of soft gray shadow. 

That was how it came that she 
stood there alone until the first shock 
was passed. 

She had been so young and so happy 
five years ago. All day she used to 
think of her handsome lover, and 
when she slept he was the hero of all 
her dreams. She was too timid to 
speak often to him, and always she 
used to feel afraid that he might find 
some flaw in her that would disap- 
point him; so she bad never been 
comfortable in his company, but al- 
ways sat quiet and a little confused, 
Aushing: if he spoke to her, and trem- 
bling if by any chance he touched her 
hand. 

And then had come the awful time 
when her idol had fallen. 

After that her father died, and, 
dying, had given her to his friend, 
Dr. Beverly ; and then somehow the 
marriage had come about. Partly 
because she knew it had been her 
father's wish and partly because of 
the peace and comfort she always 
found with the quiet, considerate 
friend she had trusted for so many 
years, she had consented ; and she 
had been happy. She believed until 
to-night that the old passionate love 
was stifled, starved, dead. She had 
kept the memory of it out of sight in 
some remote recess of her heart, and 
she had never thought of the possi- 
bility of this safely hidden ghost stalk- 
ing out boldly into her life. 

But the words she had listened to 
brought the sweet memory back to 
her, She looked it squarely in the 
face and trembled. 
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What had she done? He was in- 
nocent, this handsome lover of her 
youth. Innocent of the crime that 
had parted them. Falsely accused ! 
All her heart went out to him, and 
she was powerless. 

Men and women passed her, chat- 
ting, laughing—some of them whis- 
pering soft love stories; but for a 
long time she stood there in the shad- 
ow alone, sorry for herself and for 
her old lover, and for the good man 
whose wife she was. 

It was when the music ceased that 
she recollected her duties, and with 
a mighty effort dragged herself away. 

She went to her own room first. 
She must look at this heavy-hearted 
woman before a hundred curious eyes 
should search her face. The lamps 
were burning on the dressing-table, 
and, leaning forward, she looked in 
the glass. Her blue eyes were a lit- 
tle darker, her face a little paler, that 
was all. 

She was surprised. This was not 
what she expected, but it was very 
fortunate that she could suffer and 
make no sign, as she was likely to 
have a good deal of suffering to do. 

When she went down half a dozen 
people were looking for her. Mrs. 
Outte joined the group that sur- 
rounded herand began to tell the story 
she had just listened to in the garden 
—the story of Dick Donnelly’s good 
fortune and home-coming. Turning 
to Mrs. Beverly she smilingly went 
on. 
“You will be glad to hear this, 
Mrs. Beverly, as I understand you 
were quite good friends in the old 
days.”" 

“ Yes, I am very glad to know that 
the fickle goddess has smiled upon a 
man who must have grown used to 
expecting the other thing, you know.” 

She said it carelessly, and just as 
she finished her husband brought her 
a message and took her away. 

They were all gone after awhile, 
and only Dorothy and her husband 
were left in the long front parlor. 

“And now you must go to bed, 
and don’t let me hear of your getting 
up before nine."’ 
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“And you?” 

“*Me? Why, I have a patient who 
must be seen before morning, and, 
now that I_am awake, I'd better go 
to him.” 

“But you are tired.” 

“Not very. I shall get two hours 
later on. Good night—or is it good- 
morning ?"" 

She wished that he could have re- 
mained at home. She wanted to tell 
him of that old love of hers that had 
not died after all. She felt sure that 
he knew nothing of that bit of ro- 
mance ; but he ought to know now. 
She felt that this was her time to tell 
him. 

“IT am sorry you must go. I feel 
inclined for a long talk,’’ she said. 

‘At this hour? No, no, you must 
be fast asleep in ten minutes from 
now.” 

She saw him later as he passed her 
door in his everyday business clothes. 
A tall man, not exactly young, with 
keen gray eyes and a full brown 
beard. It struck her just then that 
she did not know him very well, 
though for four years she had been 
his wife. He was devoted to his p1o- 
fession, and his hours at home were 
few. 

There had never been any love- 
making between them. She had al- 
ways believed that her heart was capa- 
ble of one love only. This love had 
blossomed and ripened early, and it 
had been crushed and ruined. She 
had felt safe in giving what was left 
to the quiet man who asked so little. 
Until now she had never regretted it. 

She had been calmly happy, and if 
she missed the rapture that she used 
to think belonged to a happy mar- 
riage she put the thought away with 
the rest of the might have beens. 

People thought her cold and un- 
demonstrative ; and to-night people 
were telling each other the reason 
why this was so! 

She knew that sooner or later she 
would have to meet this man who had 
been her lover ; this man who had been 
falsely accused and who had gone 
away underacloud. He was coming 
back with his innocence established, 
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rich and fortunate. He was a hero. 
The instincts of her heart had been 
true. Why had she not trusted her- 
self? Why had she not trusted him ? 

-Her eyes were heavy when she went 
down in the morning. Her husband 
was busy over a box of books that 
had just arrived. She felt that she 
could not tell him now in the prosaic 
light of day. Besides, his manner 
was too matter of fact to inspire such 
confidences. She began to think that 
it was well enough that she had been 
kept from speaking last night. What 
would a practical, common-sense man 
like this think of her poor little love 
story? Most likely he was never 
really in love himself. 

Dr. Beverly looked up and spoke 
pleasantly as she dropped into a win- 
dow-seat. He was unpacking the 
books with his back to her, and after 
awhile, without turning round, he 
said : 

“ At the station this morning I ran 
up with an old friend of yours. Don- 
nelly—you remember him? Tut, tut ! 
I don’t believe they have sent that 
last book of Buchanan’s. Ah! here 
it is. A new theory concerning the 
brain, you know.” 

But he did not turn his face to her ; 
and, laying down the book after a 
glance inside, he went on: 

“* And I asked him over, of course. 
He accepted the invitation for to- 
night. ‘ The Willows’ is awfully 1un 
down. There's hardly sleeping ac- 
commodations forarat. That's why 
I offered him a bed.” 

She could not speak, and he went 
on: ‘‘ He may be here for a day or 
so ; but it isn’t likely.”” 

And then the doctor lost himself in 
a heavy medical work, and seemed 
utterly oblivious to everything else. 

Dorothy sat in the window-seat, 
thankful that Fate sent the box of 
books just in time, for she felt that 
one glance from those keen eyes would 
surely read her whole heart. 

The breakfast was brought in, and 
twice she called her husband, but he 
seemed intent upon examining an en- 
graving of the lobes of the human 
brain, and, somewhat to her surprise, 
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when at last she went to him he was 
holding the book that contained it 
upside down ! 

“Ready? Ah, yes; and I'm ina 
hurry, of course.”’ 

When the meal was half over, he 
said : 

‘*T believe I mentioned Donnelly’s 
visit.’’ 

“Yes. It is very kind of you. At 
one time father had great hopes of 
the poor boy.” 

“Well, he may be something even 

ete 

She dreaded the evening that was 
to bring him. How should she meet 
him? Ifonly her husband, who wasal- 
ways so kind, had but spared her this. 

She was not used to receiving pain 
at his hands. Of course he did not 
know how this would hurt her. 
Somehow she began to think of his 
unfailing kindness to her, his quiet 
tenderness and unobtrusive devotion. 
She had fallen into the habit of tak- 
ing a great deal as a matter of course ; 
for just at first she had been taken up 
with grieving for her father, and after 
that she had grown used to her hus- 
band's unselfish way of making her 
happy. She heard the carriage stop 
at the door, and she knew that the 
time for the dreaded meeting had 
come. She went down, a self-pos- 
sessed, dignified woman, determined 
to suffer and make no sign. 

He came forward, holding out his 
hands. She lifted her eyes, ready for 
the struggle that she felt was before 
her ; and as she looked at him a great 
joy grew in her heart, and with a cor- 
dial smile she welcomed him to her 
home. 

‘*T hadn’t hoped to see you so soon, 
Dolly. I was already beginning to 
plan for the pleasure when the doctor 
asked me to come.” 

“Dr. Beverly knows the condition 
of ‘The Willows,’ and thought you 
would be more comfortable here,’* 
she said, smiling. 

“A sort of good Samaritan? Well, 
I'm glad he happened to be waiting 
at the station. And you are feally 
glad to see me?” 

“Yes, really glad, 


she said, a 
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strange thrill in her voice. ‘I am 
always glad to entertain my old 
friends in my new home." 

She sat down, and he followed her 
example. She had a strange feeling 
of not having met the person she had 
expected to see, and yet he was scarce- 
ly changed at all. A trifle older, the 
recklesslook a little more pronounced, 
but that was all. His blue eyes and 
yellow hair and bonny face were 
hardly changed, and yet he was not 
the man she had expected to meet. 

“You are not changed, Dolly,”’ he 
said. 

“Tt seems to methat I must be very 
different,’’ she answered. 

And then Dr. Beverly came, and 
she dropped out of the conversation. 
Her husband talked more than was 
usual for him. 

It was after tea, and the doctor had 
gone toseea patient. The moon was, 
shining, and the great white moon 
flowers on the piazza and the sweet 
nicotiana along the garden walks 
were shining white and pure in the 
soft light. 

Dorothy was sitting on the steps, 
where half an hour ago her husband 
had left her, and Dick Donnelly threw 
away his cigar, and, coming up the 
walk, joined her there. 

“Can't we stay here ?'’ he said as 
she stood up, “the night is so per- 
fect, and I want to enjoy it.’’ 

“Certainly,” she answered, gath- 
ering a spray of moon flowers and 
twisting it into a wreath for her dark 
hair. 

“Do you know that I never hoped 
for such happiness as this? It is like 
living after one has been dead,”’ he 
said, a happy smile on his lips. 

“Rather an uncanny sensation, I 
should think,” she said, Jaughing 
lightly. 

He looked at her insurprise. After 
all she was changed. 

“Dolly, do you think that I have 
forgotten the old days? Have you 
forgotten them ?”” 

““No, I remember them all. And 
since you came I have been thinking 
of the ones we spent so pleasantly to- 
gether.”" 


‘hand on his head. 
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“‘And you can speak of that time 
so carelessly? I thought you loved 
me.'’ His voice was low as the sum- 
mer night wind. 

“* Yes," she said clearly, ‘ I thought 
so too. Is it not singular that we 
should both make the same mistake ? 
I hold that a woman can love but 
once, and as I certainly love my 
husband, I could not have loved 
you."" 

Her voice sounded clear and steady, 
and there was a glad thrillin it. As 
she finished speaking she saw her hus- 
band quite near, coming up a side 
walk toward her. 

‘* My patient didn’t need me after 
all,"’ he said, dropping down at his 
wife's feet. 

His face looked white and wan in 
the moonlight. 

Bending over him, she laid her 
It was the first 
caress that she had ever given him. 

Reaching up, he took the hand and 
drew her down beside him, and Mr. 
Donnelly, with a word or so about 
important and unanswered letters, 
left them. 

“T knew all about it, Dorothy, 
from the first, more than five years 
ago, and I loved you too well to let 
you run any risks. I felt sure you'd 
be happy here with me, and I knew, 
dear, that he was not the sort of man 
for you. SoI brought you here. Are 
you sorry ?”" 

‘“ No. How patient you have been 
with me !"’ . 

‘Does it seem soto you? I have 
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been very happy waiting ; and now I 
have my reward."’ 

“*T think I have loved you all along, 
only—"" she stopped, and he finished 
the sentence for her. 

“Only a girl's ideal stood in my 
way.”" 

“T think that is it. 
has passed away.”” 

‘‘And so am I. You see, I guessed 
at that, and that was why I managed 
this matter-of-fact meeting. In think- 
ing it all out this seemed best. You 
see, I had time to think, for I heard, 
just as you did, that conversation in 
the garden last night." 

In the early morning Mr. Donntlly 
went to “The Willows,” and there 
he found an invitation to Mrs. Outte’s 
informal tea party. 

Mrs. Beverly was a trifle late, and 
Mrs. Outte hurried to say : 

“* We have an old friend of yours, 


I am glad it 


my dear.”” 
“Mr. Donnelly? Oh, yes. He 
spent the night with us. My hus- 


band took him in charge and in- 
sisted upon the valuable ‘ ounce of 
prevention,’ you know. There was 
not an aired room in ‘ The Willows,’ 
and we have patients enough already. 
The doctor has almost no time at 
home ;"’ and with a little Jaugh that 
was brimful of gladness she turned 
to Mr. Donnelly and asked some 
commonplace question about his bag- 
gage, while Colonel Stafford looked 
surprised, and Mrs. Outte sighed as 
she cast a half reproachful glance in 
his direction. 


Ellen Frisell Wycoff. 













] OLLY is the most mad- 
dening, tantalizing, per- 
9 verse and charming—I 
might as well admit it, 
you’d soon have found 
it out—young woman 
of my acquaintance. 
T’ve been in love with her for five 
years, and it’s a wonder my hair isn’t 
white; sometimes I think it is turning 
gray, but when I spoke to Dolly about 
it, she said not to bother, I was old 
enough to be gray anyway. Ah! 
that’s where Dolly hurts, and she 
knows it, for I am fifteen years older 
than she is, and when that willful 
young woman wishes to be particu- 
larly cruel, she treats me with respect. 

I know that among my friends I am 
considered to have fairly good sense; 
I can talk rationally on most subjects, 
and I stand well enough in my pro- 
fession, at least enabling me to keep 
my head above water. But when I’m 
with Dolly, or in her presence, I’m an 
ass, a driveling, foolish ass. A lunatic 
from an asylum would be a brilliant 
conversationalist compared to me. 
And alas! Dolly knows that too, and 
she torments me and makes life an 
unutterable burden to me. I start to 
make a sensible remark, when sud- 
denly I meet Dolly’s eye; then I stum- 
ble and say the wrong thing, and she 
will remark, “Do you really think 
that?” with such a wicked look in her 
beautiful blue eyes, while I don’t think 
it at all but have just said it. And so 
it goes until I wonder sometimes if I 
am quite right. When we go to 
dances,—I say we, I’m always there if 
I know she is going,—things are a 
little worse than usual, for Dolly 
dances past me with beasts and cads of 
men, and I stand about the wall watch- 
ing her. She never will give but two 
dances to me, so I have nothing to do 
in the meantime but watch her. 

One night I was desperate. I had 
sent her violets as usual,—she is par- 
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ticularly fond of them, and most of 
my money goes that way. Some- 
times she wears them, and often carries 
them, but this night they were no- 
where to be seen, and in her hand was 
one large red rose. I went up to her; 
appearing to be sorry to see me was 
the particular form of torture which 
commended itself to her on this es- 
pecial night. “You here!” she said, 
lifting her eyebrows in astonishment 
and without a smile; all put on, of 
course, because I am always where 
she is. 

“Oh, no, I’m not here, I’m some- 
where else,” I said wittily. She 
laughed immoderately. 

“You're — so — funny,” 
marked, choking. 

“Yes,” said I severely, “I suppose I 
am funny, very funny—but where are 
my violets?” 

“Why, had you — any — violets?” 
said she, “I didn’t know,—how should 
I know?” She said it seriously, but 
there was a look in her eyes that I was 
used to; I’d have liked to shake her. 

“Dolly, you know exactly what I 
mean; where are my violets?” 

“If you mean the violets you sent 
me,” she replied with dignity, “I 
understood that after they left you 
they belonged to me; do you want 
them back?” This freezingly. 

“Oh, Dolly,” I said, reduced once 
more to my usual condition of asi- 
ninity, “I didn’t mean it, dear, I don’t 
want the d—— I beg your pardon, of 
course I don’t want them; I only 
wanted you to wear them or carry 
them, you know, darling.” 

But she saw that she had the best of 
me, so carried things with a high hand. 

“The rose was sent me by a friend,” 
she hesitated, “and I suppose I have a 
right to wear what I please; but sit 
down, don’t stand so long, you'll be 
tired!” This was an allusion to my 
age, and it maddened me. 

“You are exceedingly 


she re- 


rude!” I 
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said, turning away and leaving her. 

It was the most severe speech I had 
ever made to Dolly, and I suffered at 
the thought of it. For four days 1 
didn’t go near her or send her violets 
once. It was an awful four days; 1 
neither slept nor ate, but just reviled 
myself as a fool for becoming es- 
tranged from the only woman in the 
world. InmydespairI evenwent sofar 
as to take Jane Hunt to a dance where 
Dolly was sure to see us, and she did. 
And when I passed her and she looked 
over my head with her small nose in 
the air, I wished Miss Hunt was in— 
well, somewhere else,that I might rush 
over to Dolly,throw myself at her feet, 
—and kissthem! Yes, I acknowledge 
that I have often wished that. 

Finally I wrote to her, fully con- 
scious that it was a very silly letter, 
.wherein I told her I was merely angry 
at myself for not knowing she cared 
for red roses, and I 
dozen. The answer I received was 
characteristic: 

“You are a silly old goose, and if 
you had only waited until I finished 
what I was saying you would have dis- 
covered that you sent the rose your- 
self with the violets. I don’t care at 
all for red roses.” 

By which token I learned, not that 
Dolly was repentant, but that her vio- 
lets had faded, and she wanted more. 
So I sent them, hundreds of them, 
hoping that willful and fascinating 
young woman would be appeased. 

But the greatest of my misfortunes 
has not yet been set down. There was 
another young man, an acquaintance 
and admirer of Dolly’s, with exactly 
the same name as myself—Richard 
Morton. I,of course, had takena huge 
dislike to him, in fact I hated him (for 
Dolly once remarked that he was a 
nice fellow), and I don’t think he had 
an extraordinary affection for me. We 
were no relation; I was glad of that. A 
few days after ] had been such a cad to 
Dolly I called upon her, and, Heaven 
favoring me, I found her alone? 

“Dolly, dearest,” 1 began, “I am so 
sorry—” 
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“Don't,” she said, “that incident is 
closed. There are so many nicer 


, things to talk about; Jane Hunt for 


instance.” I shivered; I was about to 
be punished. 

“Ts she nicer?” said I. * 

“What do you really think of her?” 
said Dolly with rather an anxious look 
I thought; but of course I was 
mistaken. 

“Oh, she’s a very good girl, very 
good!” with a desperate desire to make 
Dolly jealous if I could, which I 
couldn’t. 

“Is she?” Dolly tossed her head. 
‘Well, Mr. Morton, do you want to 
know what I think she looks like?” 
The “Mr. Morton” was ominous; I 
shivered again. 

“I can't imagine,” said I lightly, 
thinking how very pretty Dolly 
was with that pink spot in either 
cheek. 

“T think she looks like a cook!” she 
declared triumphantly, while I, in- 
wardly agreeing, protested: 

“Oh, Dolly, a cook!” 

“Yes,” she went on spitefully, “and 
not even like a good cook!” 

“Dolly! Not like a bad cook?” 

“Yes,” she went on, “like a very 
poor cook!” 

1 was obliged to laugh, I couldn’t 
help it. - 

“Splendid wife she’d make!” said I, 
not meaning to rouse Dolly. 

But suddenly she turned and said 
the most terrible thing to me that she’d 
ever said since I’d known her. 

“Then you'd better marry her!” 

(This from Dolly! 
{ “Oh—” I began, but she was gone, 
und there was nothing for me to do 
‘but to pick up my hat and go, which 1 
did, calling myself a beast and a brute 
as I went. 

That night leaving the theatre we 
happened to meet a moment. She 
was radiant and scornful. 

“Dolly,” I said, resolving not to 
notice the contretemps of the afternoon, 
“who are you going to dance the cotil- 
lion with at the Terry’s to-morrow 
hight?” 
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“With Mr. Morton,” she answered 
sweetly. 

“What a dear you are,—I was afraid 
you'd: promise somebody else.” 

And then she laughed. 

“With the pleasant, agreeable Mr. 
Morton,” she continued, “who never 
says the wrong thing.” And then I 
knew she meant the other one! I’m 
afraid I said a bad word; her mocking 
laugh followed me in the darkness, 
and echoed in my dreams that night. 
I wished I’d never seen her—and took 
it back immediately. 

I debated a long time within myself 
whether or not I should go to the Ter- 
ry’s, but as usual ended by going. I 
could dance stag and take Dolly out, 
and—lovely idea—perhaps she would 
take me out! Then as I thought of 
the way I had left her the night before, 
this beautiful hope faded. What 


* would she want with a brute like me? 


Inever saw her look better than that 
night of the Terry’s dance; she was in 
white, which best became her, and she 
seemed to me like an angel. And that 
beastly Morton looked pretty well too. 
I had to admit to myself that he was 
rather a well appearing chap. 

Mrs. Floyd-Hopkins, who aspires to 
be something of a belle herself, stood 
for a moment and followed the direc- 
tion of my glance. 

“Miss Dalrymple is looking particu- 
larly well this evening,” said she, a 
very gracious speech indeed for her. 

“Very!” I replied, having sense 
enough left not to discuss Dolly with a 
woman, 

“But what an awful flirt!” she went 
on; this left me gasping. 

“And engaged, I understand, to Mr. 
Morton all the time.” 

“Who said it?” I asked hoarsely. 
Dolly engaged,—and to that—cad— 
with my name. 

“Oh, everybody says so,” and then 
she looked at me with such an unpleas- 
ant smile. “That’s your name too, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I believe it is,” I said bril- 
liantly, moving away from her. 

Dolly engaged! I couldn’t grasp 
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the full significance of it; the thought 
left me dazed and bewildered. This 
very night should decide it. I would 
go to her and ask if there was any 
truth init. Just then she came toward 
me as if she was going to take me out, 
but something in my face must have 
stopped her. 

“What is the matter?” she said, turn- 
ing a little white. 

“Dolly,” I said sternly, “will you 
give me the first two dances after sup- 
per?” 

“Of course,— if you want them; but 
won’t you dance now?” I never saw 
Dolly so meek before. 

“No,” I answered, almost roughly, 
“not now.” She left me with a strange 
look on her sweet face. 

It seemed centuries until supper; I 
tried to think of what I should say to 
her, but my mind was in such a cha- 
otic state that I decided to depend on 
the inspiration of the moment. 

At last supper was over and I found 
her, tucked her arm in mine, and 
marching off to a quiet nook, put her 
in the only seat, and stood accusingly 
before her. 

“Dolly,” I began, “look at me!” 
This she did, a little timidly, I thought, 
and I almost forgot what I was going 
to say in the joy of looking at her. 

“My “darling,” I went on, “I have 
loved you so long, so well, and hoped 
that in the course of years you might 
come to care—” she dropped her eyes; 
just then I remembered that horrible 
gossip, “but to-night, Dolly, I heard 
something that turned my heart to 
stone.” 

“What was it?” she asked. 

“That you were engaged to—” 

“Who?” breathlessly. 

“Morton,” I gasped, “that wretched, 
caddish—” 

“Stop!” she said, with dignity. 

“Tell me, you shall,” I grasped her 
wrists; “is it so?” 

If it had been any woman in the 
world but Dolly I should have said 
she was embarrassed. She actually 
blushed. 

“No,” she said slowly, “it is not so, 
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but—” her hands went up and covered 
her face. My heavens! suppose she 
should cry! 

“But what?” I insisted cruelly; 
“you're not engaged to him, but you're 
in love with him?” She took her 
hands away and her face was very red; 
if it had not been such a serious mo- 
ment I should have said she had been 
laughing. 

“Mr. Morton has—never—asked 
me to be his—wife,—if he does,—I 
shall—” 

I was beside myself. 

“And if he does?” I hissed. 

“I shall say yes,” very softly. A ter- 
rible silence ensued; the earth was 
sinking beneath my feet. 

“You love this Mr. Morton?” I said 
sharply. 

And then the very queerest thing in 
the world happened; Dolly’s face 
whitened a little as she rose and put 
out her hand. 
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“Yes, you old goose,” she said, “I 
love this Mr. Morton!” It didn’t take 
me long to gather Dolly into my arms. 
The next five minutes are not to ap- 
pear in this narrative. 

“Dolly,” said I, blissfully, “did you 
ever know such a stupid old fool as I 
am?” 

“Never in all my life,” said the 
sweetest of girls, her voice coming 
from the vicinity of my coat collar. 

“And do you suppose that woman 
meant me when she told me that gos- 
sip, my darling?” 

“Of course she—did,” said the voice, 
“and I’m glad she said it,—I don’t be- 
lieve you'd ever have asked me, other- 
wise!” My answer would not look 
well on paper. . 

“Do you know, Dick, that you never 
have asked me before?” 

And when I came to think of it, I 
never had. 

Caroline M. Beaumont. 


“O LAND OF KHEM!”* e 
(From the Egyptian.) 


HE gentle wind is from the Desert blowing; 
It stirs the yellow sand, with fervor glowing, 
And seeks the palms, to set their branches waving: 
It comes to me, and fills my soul with craving 
For thee, O Khem,— 
Sweet Land of Khem. 


The night stars, mirrored in the Nile’s soft flowing— 
Like lotos flowers, ’neath the waters growing— 
Bring back the hours when first 1 saw their gleaming,— 
When first mine eyes beheld thy beauties beaming, 

O Land of Khem,— 

Fair Land of Khem. 


And tangled memories—like visions, seeming— 
Fill all my nights and days with happy dreaming; 
They set my list’ning heart with rapture beating, 
And all the voices of my soul repeating 

Thy name, O Khem,— 

Dear Land of Khem. 


Osiris !—Isis! 


Listen to my pleading — 


And Pharos!—Do not wait, my voice unheeding! 
But bear me hence, close in thine arms’ enfolding, 
To that most fair of all the earth's beholding,— 
That Land of Khem,— 
My land of Khem. 


Land uf Khem,"—Ancient Faypt. 


Mary Devereux. 


